I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— Cowper. 


Vol. 19. 


Boston, November, 1886. 


THE MASTER HAS GONE. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION. 


t= We wish to call special attention to several of 
the editorials in this paper, as likely to interest 
those interested in the progress of our Humane So- 
cieties. 
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A GOOD NEWSPAPER, 


Like the bill of fare of a good hotel, should con- 
tain something to please and benefit every patron, 
young and old. Every number of a good paper 
should contain something for every reader which 
will lead that reader to look over the next number 
in expectation of finding in that also something of 
interest. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Is not avery large paper, but it travels very 
far; not only on this continent, but to Europe, 
Asia, Africa, South America, Australia, and vari- 
ous islands of various oceans. On its exchange 
list are about seven hundred other papers — some 
of them of the largest circulation and influence in 
America,— and into their columns many of our 
articles get. By this we do not mean to be under- 
stood that we claim any superiority over other hu- 
mane papers. We hope they all travel as widely, 
or more widely, than ours. We wish all the high- 
est success, and should be just about as glad to 
hear that any of our contemporaries had doubled 
their circulation as to double our own. We print 
twenty-five thousand copies of this number. 
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NORTH DAKOTA. 


It is certainly with gratitude to the Supreme 
Giver of all good that the editor of this paper, af- 
ter four thousand miles of pleasant travel, without 
accident, finds himself again in his editorial chair. 

The kind words and acts which he and his good 
wife have received during this long journey would 
require columns of this paper to properly ac- 
knowledge. The friends he has met and the audi- 
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ences that have so kindly listened to him he will 
not forget in this life and he hopes not in the 
next. 


Two nights at Lake Chautau qua, three at Chi- 
cago, one at Waukesha, one at Waupacca, several 
at Ashland on Lake Superior, one at Duluth, one 
at Brainerd, one at Moorhead, six weeks in North 
Dakota, a week at Minneapolis, a week at Chica- 
go, Ann Arbor, Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Albany, 
and thence home is a brief outline of the trip. 

The addresses which he has had the pleasure of 

giving at Duluth, in the churches and schools of 
Fargo, at Valley City, Jamestown, Grand Rapids 
and at Minneapolis, before the High School, the 
University, the Congregational Club, and in the 
Church of the Redeemer, and the formation of the 
North Dakota Humane Society, and the measures 
taken to form a similar society in Duluth, have 
been already stated in the September and October 
numbers of this paper. 


On the last Sunday he stopped, at request of 
Rev. Mr. Sunderland, at Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
and addressed a large audience of the students of 
the University and others in Mr. Sunderland's 
church. It was his intention also to have stopped 
at Lockport, N. Y., and aided friends in starting 
a Society there, but this was unavoidably post- 
poned. 


The various personal talks and distribution of 
humane literature would require too much space 
for particular mention. To those friends who 
know the personal business which required his 
presence in North Dakota he would say, that 
though the trip has cost him several hundreds of 
dollars, it has been, in all respects, eminently sat- 
isfactory. 

What of North Dakota? 


He can hardly say too much in its praise. Its 
broad prairies and beautiful river valleys ready for 
the plough, without stump or stone, and its soil, 
perhaps the richest in the world, much of which, 
with hardly a day’s rain in all the past summer, 
has given roads free from dust and one of the 
largest crops of wheat ever raised —its longer 
hours of sunshine than in places farther South ; 
its almost invariably beautiful weather during 
the entire harvesting season, and its adaptability 
and power of raising almost every crop the farmer 
wants—all combine to make its future greatness 
and wealth as certain as anything human can be. 
What old Isaac Walton is credited with saying 
about the strawberry, that ‘‘ Doubtless the Creator 
might have made a better berry than the straw- 
berry, but doubtless he never did,” may, he thinks, 
be properly said of the rich agricultural lands of 
North Dakota. 


Unquestionably, high winds prevail there occa- 
sionally—as they do everywhere else—and now 
and then a church or other edifice which ought to 
have tumbled down as soon as it was built, is 
blown down some time afterwards. But govern- 
ment statistics sustain what residents say: that a 
genuine cyclone is almost unknown in North Da- 
kota. A carefully prepared chart, cut from the 
Minneapolis Zribune, now on the editor’s table, 
shows up to 1882 the location of 237 tornadoes: 
In Kansas, 62; Missouri, 44; Illinois, 54; Iowa, 
31; Wisconsin, 11; Southern Minnesota, 17 ; Cen- 
tral Minnesota, 4; Northern Minnesota and North 


Dakota, none! Of the whole United States, we 
believe Georgia leads all the rest in the number of 
its tornadoes. 

Prairie fires sometimes burn the property of 
careless people, just as fires in Massachusetts burn 
property here. Every man can protect his prop- 
erty by ploughing about it if he will, or insure it 
if he so prefers. 

The winters are cold and very dry, with very 
little snow, and residents claim that they are 
very enjoyable. The ground freezing to a depth 
of several feet, and slowly melting as the summer 
advances, furnishes moisture in the dryest seasons 
to crops on the surface. 

Churches, colleges, and the best of schools are 
now built and building, and the people, as a neces- 
sary result of their climate, are full of enterprise 
and energy. 

I ought not to close without saying a word of 
the great and growing twin capitals of the North- 
west—Minneapolis and St. Paul. They now num- 
ber about 250,000 population ;— most beautiful 
cities, laid out with broad streets, grass plots 
around the houses, lofty buildings, costly churches 
and splendid hotels. Property which, seven years 
ago, could have been bought in Minneapolis for 
$10,000, is now valued at from $150,000 to $200,- 
000! And the same rate of advance prevails 
largely through these cities. In the wonderful 
growth of our Western towns, we think nothing 
can be found more fabulous than the growth of 
these two, and as it is the legitimate outcome of 
the growth of the great Northwest, which is tribu- 
tary to them, no man can estimate their future. 

If any conservative friend thinks our description 
too glowing, let him read ‘‘ The Seat of Empire,” 
by Charles Carleton Coffin [our ‘‘ Carleton ”], pub- 
lished by Fields, Osgood & Co., in 1870, and then 
let him consult that excellent gentleman, who has 
been over the ground again this summer; or, bet- 
ter still, let him go and look for himself, and then 
come back to say, as did the Queen of Sheba, that 
‘* the half has not been told.” 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


OUR WORKING FORCE AND WORK. 


Our working force, aside from the Directors, 
consists of a President, who gives his services, 
Secretary, Chief Clerk, and assistants when 
needed, four prosecuting officers, and a man to 
kill animals mercifully, who are paid full salaries ; 
two officers who are paid partial salaries; several 
spe cial officers at the principal beaches in hot 
weather to care for horses, and four hundred and 
forty-seven prosecuting agents scattered through 
almost every town in the State, who work for 
their love of the cause, report quarterly, and are 
paid their actual expenses. 

These officers dealt, last year, with four thous- 
and seven hundred and two complaints and cases 
of cruelty. 

Last spring, the Society put up placards all over 
the State, in railroad depots and other public 
places, offering rewards for evidence which should 
enable it to convict persons violating the laws for 
protection of our insect-eating birds and their 
nests. 

During the year the Society has sent out about 
one hundred and fifty thousand copies of its hu- 
mane publications. 


The President, during the year, addressed, one 
hour each, the sixty-one large public schools of 
Boston; gave various addresses and lectures in 
New Hampshire, Michigan, Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, where a Humane Society has been founded; 
also before the Boston clergy of the various de- 
nominations, and other influential organizations, 
and at the State House, in aid of the law mak. 
ing it the duty of all public school teachers iy 
the State to teach kindness to the lower animals, 
Nine months of the twelve, he edited Our Dung 
Axrmats—in his absence that duty devolved on 
the Secretary. Two lessons have been added to 
the «Ten Lessons on Kindness to Animals.” Many 
new ‘‘ Bands of Mercy” have been formed in dif- 
ferent States. This organization, started in our 
offices July, 1882, now numbers considerably 
over five thousand branches in the United States, 
with, probably, nearly four hundred thousand 
members, all pledged to endeavor to protect the 
lower animals. The correspondence with our 
agents, ‘‘Bands of Mercy,” kindred societies, and 
persons all over the world where our humane 
publications have gone, and the number of publi- 
cations coming from various parts of the world 
to our office which require constant examination 
is very large. If any one thinks that too much is 
being done for animals, we can say that we do not 
believe there is a city or town in the State which 
does not require more of our work; and we in- 
tend to constantly increase it as we have the 
means. 

There are, to-day, one hundred and thirty-four, 
and perhaps more, charitable organizations in 
Boston, supported by private benevolence, work- 
ing to protect human beings from cruelty, while 
Boston has only one for the protection of the mil- 
lions of lower animals in our own city and through 
the entire State! 


TOPEKA, BAR HARBOR, DAKOTA. 

We are glad to hear from various quarters 
how gratefully the eight thousand copies of our 
publications sent by our Massachusetts Society 
to the National Teachers’ Convention at Topeka, 
and the four thousand sent to the Teachers’ Con- 
vention at Bar Harbor, and the one thousand sent 
to the North Dakota Teachers’ Convention, were 
received, and are sorry that the supply fell short 
of the demand. Through these conventions of 
teachers, we have been able to scatter the ‘* Twelve 
Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” and copies of 
Our Dums ANIMALS very widely, and in the best 
possible way. Our Society has thus been able to 
sow the seed of a harvest which may last long 
after the present sowers are forgotten. The 
formation of a Society P.C. A. at Bar Harbor 
will be noticed in another column. 


REV. MR. TIMMINS. 

We are glad to learn from Rev. Mr. Timmins 
that, in connection with the distinguished English 
philanthropist, Lord Mount-Temple, he is hard 
at work in England forming ‘‘ Bands of Mercy.” 

The Rev. E. P. Powell, in a recent lecture at 
Utica, N. Y., said: ‘* Perhaps I am not sufficiently 
humane, but the sufferings of human beings do not 
touch me so deeply as do those of lower animals. 
I cannot contemplate with patience or anything 


but misery, the horrible amount of suffering en- 
dured by horses and burden beasts.” 
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Officers of Parent American Band of Mercy. 
Geo. T. Angell, President, Samuel E. Sawyer, Vice Pres- 
ident, Rev. Thomas Timmins, Secretary, Joseph L. Stevens, 
Treasurer. 


Pledge. 


“ Twill TRY to be kind to all HARMLEss living creatures, 
and try to protect them from cruel usage.” 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmless from his or her pledge. M.S. P.C. A. 
on our badges mean, “ Merciful Society Pr tion of 
Oruelty to All.” 


vy we 


Band of Mercy Information. 


We send without cost, to every person who asks, full in- 
formation about our Bands of Mercy,—how to form, what 
to do, how to do it. To every Band formed in America 
of thirty or more, we send, also without cost, ‘‘ Twelve Les- 
sons on Kindness to Animals,” full of anecdote and in- 
struction, our monthly paper, OUR DUMB ANIMALS, for 
one year, containing the best humane stories, poems, &c. 
Also a copy of “Band of Mercy” songs and hymns. To 
every American teacher who forms a Band of twenty or 
more, we send the above and a beautiful imitation gold 


e pin. 
i we require is simply signing our pledge: ‘I will try 
to be kind to all harmless living creatures, and try to pro- 
tect them from cruel usage.” Any intelligent boy or girl 
fourteen years old can form a Band with no cost, and 
receive what we offer, as before stated. 

To those who wish badges, song and hymn books, cards 
of membership, and a membership book for each Band, the 
prices are, for badges, gold or silver imitation, eight cents ; 
ribbon, four cents; song and hymn books with fifty-two 
songs and hymns, two cents; cards of membership, two 
cents; and membership book, eight cents. The twelve 
“Lessons on Kindness to Animals ” cest only two cents for 
the whole bound together in one pamphlet. 

Everybody, old or young, who wants to do a kind 
act, to make the world happier and better, is invited to 
address, by letter or postal, Geo. T. Angell, Esq., Presi- 
dent, 19 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts, and receive 
fall information 
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An Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings. 


1—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat the 
Pledge together. [See Melodies.] 

2—Remarks by President, and reading of Report of last 
Meeting by Secretary. 

3—Readings, Recitations, ‘Memory Gems,” and Anec- 
dotes of good and noble sayings, and deeds done to both 
human and dumb creatures, with vocal and instrumental 
music. 

4—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5—A brief address. Members may then tell what they 
have done to make human and dumb creatures happier and 

6—Enrollment of new members. 
7—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 
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PARENT AMERICAN BAND OF MERCY. 

Any boy, girl, man or woman can come to our 
offices, sign the above ‘** Band of Mercy” pledge, 
and receive a beautifully-tinted paper certificate 
that the signer isa Life Member ot the ‘“ Parent 
American Band 
Merey” member of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Crueliy to Animals, all without 
cost, or can write us that they wish to join, and 
by enclosing a two-cent return  postage-stamp 
have names added to the list, and receive a simi- 
lar certificate by mail. ‘Those who wish the badge 
and large card of membership, can obtain them 
at the oflice by paying ten cents, or have them 
sent by mail by sending us, in postage stamps or 
otherwise, twelve cents. 


of Mercy,” and a ‘* Band of 


Many of the most eminent men and women, 
not only of Massachusetts, but of the world, are 
members of the ‘‘ Parent American Band.” 

Bands can obtain our membership certificates at 
ten cents a hundred. 


New Bands of Mercy Formed by Mass. S. P. C. A. 


5249. Victory, Ga. 
Antioch Band. 
P., Sarah McDaniel. 
5250. Boulder Creek, Cal. 
Lorenzo Band. 
P., J. P. Staples. 
5260. Wakefield, Mass. 
Universalist Sunday-School Band. 
P., Rev. Wm. E. Gaskin. 
S., N. E. Cutler. 
5261. Dublin, Indiana. 
P., H. N. Brown. 
S., Dolly Brown. 
5262. Santa Cruz, Cal. 
Pioneer Band. 
P., A. B. Ament. 
S., R. R. Briby. 
5268. Weare, N. H 
Mrs. Foster’s Band. 
P., Mrs. Loretta Foster. 


THE AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BANDS. 


739. Herman, Neb. 
5251. Sentinel Band. 
P., W. T. Rosenbaum. 
S., J. B. Fairchild 
740. Sodus, New York. 
5252. Star Band. : 
P., Grade Atkinson. 
S., Lucinda Blanchard. 
741. Milwaukee, Wis. 
5253. Concordia College Band. 
P., Ad. Statz. 
S., M. Lacki. 
742. Three Rivers, Mich. 
5254. Golden Rod Band. 
P., Jessie Garn. 
S., Lulu E. Titus. 
743. Plympton, Kansas. 
5255. Maple Grove Band. 
P., T. A. Borman. 
S., E. May Bruckart. 
T., E. C. Cline. 
744. Hartford, Dakota. 
5256. Benton Band. 
P., Jerome Riley. 
745. Lake Park, Minn. 
5257. P., Ellen C. Stakke. 
746. Columbia, Tenn. 
5258. McDowell Band. 
P., Bettie Ferguson. 
747. Sodos, New York. 
5259. Silver Star Band. 
P., Lulah B. Lord. 
V. £., Leon P. Hill. 
S., Ethel L. Whitbeck. 
T., Gilbert B. Hill. 
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Selling Timothy Titus. 


“Dear me,” said mamma, ‘‘ I can’t think of hav- 
ing four cats in the house all winter!” 

“T should say you couldn't,” laughed papa. 
‘‘You'll have to give them away.” 

But there was the old kitty—papa himself 
couldn't think of giving her away. She had been 
in the house ever since it was built, and there 
wasn’t a better mouser anywhere. 

Then there were Toots and Jingle; it did seem 
a pity to part them, mamma could but admit to 
herself. 

They were black and white and so near alike 
that you couldn't tell them apart unless you looked 
at their noses. ‘Toots’ nose was black, and Jin- 
gle’s was white. 

And then there was Timothy Titus. He was 
black and white, too; but a good deal more white 
than black. 

‘“‘He is an odd one,” laughed mamma. ‘We 
might give him away first.” 

But Ava made a grieved lip, and caught up 
Timothy Titus. 

‘¢Q-oh!” said she, cuddling him close to her 
neck, ‘‘he’s so sweet and cunning, mamma, I can’t 


bear to part with him!” 

By-and-bye, when the three kittens were taking 
their after-dinner nap by the fire, Mr. Davis came 
in. Mr. Davis lived on the other side of the river, 
and peddled apples. He looked down at the little 
furry heap, and laughed. 

‘«Seems to me you’ve got more than your share 
of cats,” said he. ‘‘ We haven't got any.” 

‘* Ava may give you one of ours,” said mamma. 

Ava looked down at her shoes. Mr. Davis could 
tell which way the wind blew. 

‘¢ What say we make a trade ?” he said to Ava. 
“Tl give you a peck of sweet apples for this 
one,” and he picked up Timothy Titus. 

Ava looked up. <A peck of sweet apples didn’t 
grow on every bush. Besides, maybe four cats 
were too many. 

‘**T—I will, if mamma’ll let me not give away 
Toots and Jingle,” said she. 

Mamma laughed; she didn’t like to promise. 

‘*We’ll see about it,” said she. ‘Three cats are 
less than four, anyway.” 

So Mr. Davis measured out a peck of sweet ap- 
ples and gave them to Ava. And Ava hugged, 
and kissed, and cried over Timothy Titus, and gave 
him to Mr. Davis, who put him ina basket and 
tied a bag over him. 

“IT guess he'll be all right,” said Mr. Davis. 
‘*Good-day,” and. away rumbled the apple-cart. 

But as soon as Timothy Titus was fairly out of 
the way, Ava began to mourn. She stood at the 
window with a very doleful face, looking across 
the river at Mr. Davis’s big white house. 

The sky had all at once grown cloudy, and the 
wind began to blow. And, as if to make a bad 
matter worse, Toots woke up and flew around the 
room in a fit. 

‘It’s all cause he knows Timothy Titus is gone,” 
sobbed Ava, running to hide her face in mamma’s 
lap. ‘How'd I feel if Teddy was gaved away, 
where I’d never see him any more? And the 
apples are bitterish, too, and I don’t like °em. Oh, 
dear!” 

Mamma smiled in her sleeve, but she couldn't 
help offering Ava a crumb of comfort. She said 
maybe Timothy Titus would come home again, 
though she didn’t really believe he would, herself. 

“‘Pve heard of such things,” said she; and then 
she told Avaa story about a cat that travelled forty 
miles back to her old home. 

“* But I don’t believe Timothy Titus can,” sighed 
Ava, brightening up alittle, all the same; ‘‘’cause 
he’s over the river, and there isn’t any bridge only 
the ferry-boat, mamma. [ most know he can’t.” 

“‘Oh! stranger things have happened,” said 
mamma, hopefully. 

But she was as surprised as Ava was next 
morning, though I won't venture to say she was 
as much delighted. When the kitchen door was 
opened—what do you guess? In walked Timothy 
Titus, as large as life! 

‘* Hello!” cried papa. 

“Well! well!” said mamma. ‘‘ Why, Timothy 
Titus!” 

Just at that minute Ava came running out in her 
nightie. She gave one look. She snatched Timo- 
thy Titus up in her arms. 

‘‘Oh! oh! oh!” she screamed, too full of joy to 
do anything else for a minute. ‘Oh, you darling! 
Oh, you darling! How did he get here, mam- 
ma?” 

‘“<T’m sure I can’t tell,” said mamma. 

Neither could anybody else, unless it was the 
ferryman, who, when papa questioned him, be- 
lieved he did remember thinking he saw a little 
black-and-white cat somewhere the night before. 
But he wasn’t sure of it, and so Ava couldn't be. 

*¢ Any way, Timothy Titus has come back,” said 
she. ‘And he’s going to stay, can’t he mamma ? 
And I’m going to give Mr. Davis back his ap- 

les.” 

But Mr. Davis said a trade was a trade, and he 
wouldn’t take back the apples. And Timothy Ti- 
tus stayed. 


A. C.S. 


—Youth's Companion. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS. 


Boston, November, 1886. 


NEW WORK FOR PROTECTION OF 
ANIMALS. 


At October Directors’ meeting, held on Wednes- 
day, the 26th, President Angell reported the result 
of his summer’s work in Dakota and the North- 
west. The Society had received $2,000 from the 
estate of Mrs. James M. Beebe, deceased. A 
Territorial Society P. C. Animals had been formed 
in North Dakota, and a local Society at Bar Har- 
bor, Maine. On recommendation of the President, 
it was voted unanimously by the Directors : 

(ist) To send humane publications and a re- 
quest to every clergyman in the State to preach, 
at least one sermon in behalf of kindness to God's 
lower creatures. 

(2nd) To send humane publications and a re- 
quest to all schoo] committees, school superintend- 
ents, and teachers of public schools in the State, 
not already supplied, with a request that they will 
aid the Society in carrying humane education into 
the schools. 


(3rd) To send humane publications to every 
lawyer in the State with a request that in draftin 
wills, while making provisions for other chari- 
table societies, they will not forget this. 


Also, on recommendation of Hon. T. W. Bick- 
nell, that a humane card be prepared to be hung 
up in school rooms. 


'@ Mr. Angell, having finished his addresses before 
the public schools of Boston, now proposes (as he 
can find time) to address the higher schools in 
other Massachusetts cities. The Society’s Boston 
agents dealt with 140 cases of cruelty last month, 
and killed 79 horses and other animals mercifully. 
The Society’s list shows 5,261 ‘Bands of 
Mercy” in the United States and Canada. 


BOSTON NOW AND THEN. 


When our Massachusetts Society was founded, 
in 1868, on our application the city government 
placed seventeen policemen, picked from the whole 
force, under our orders for three weeks, to report 
to us daily, and canvass the whole city for 
funds to start the Society. As the result of their 
labors, in addition to those of Mrs. Wm. Appleton 
and other good friends, we started with about six- 
teen hundred members and patrons, and about 
$13,000 in money. The policemen reported that 
in the whole city they found but one man opposed 
to the Society. He said ‘‘that it was his business 
to sell horses, and the faster they killed them the 
better he liked it!” 

When two hundred thousand copies of the first 
number of OuR DumB ANIMALS were printed, 
June, 1868, by unanimous vote of the city govern- 
ment copies were gratuitously distributed by the 
police on their respective beats in every house in 
Boston. 

Of the present appreciation of our work perhaps 
there is no better evidence than that our school 
committee, elected from all wards of the city, and 
representing almost every variety of political, re- 
ligious, and educational thought, last year voted 
unanimously, without one dissenting voice, that 
the Society’s President should have the privilege 
of addressing every public school in Boston 
one hour. 


10 THE CLERGY OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

We propose to soon send to every clergyman in 
Massachusetts some of our Society’s best publica- 
tions, with the hope that each will preach one ser- 
mon, at least, in behalf of God's lower creatures 
—the birds of the air, the beasts of the field, and 
the cattle on a thousand hills. The following vote 
was unanimously passed by our Directors at their 
monthly meeting, October 20th : — 


Votep, That the Directors of the Massachusetts 
Soctety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals do 
hereby most respectfully ask every clergyman tn 
Massachusetts to preach one or more sermons tin be- 
half of God's lower creatures; and that a copy of 
this vote be sent to every clergyman in Massachu- 
selts, with proper humane publications. 


Resolutions of Congregational Clergy. 
Passep Nov. 30, 1874, 

At the conclusion of Mr. ANGELL’s address, at Pilgriin 
Hall, before the Congregational clergy of Boston and vi- 
cinity, on Monday last, the following resolutions were 
passed unanimously : 

Resolved, That the prevention of cruelty to dumb animals 


is a work entitled to the sympathy of Christian men and 
women. 

Resolved That there is special need of reform in the 
treatment of animals that supply us with food. 

Resolved, That there is special need of humane education 
for the protection of animals; and that this is a subject 
eminently worthy of discussion in our educational and 
Sunday-school conventions, and elsewhere. 

Resolved, That we heartily approve of the work of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, and commend it to the consideration and co-op- 
eration of all Christian and humane people.” 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, at 
Buffalo, passed the following resolutions some time since :— 

“This General Assembly do earnestly recommend their 
ministers and members every where to aid in the good work, 
to sustain and defend these societies engaged in this noble 
reform, and that they offer constant prayers to the Holy 
Dove, the Spirit of God, for his tender influence to inspire 
the hearts of men with mercy, and to the Lamb of God, the 
Head of the Church, to hasten the day when his own gentle 
and loving nature shall be given to all men, ‘and the lion 
and the lamb shall lie down together, and a little child 
shall lead them.’”’ 

About six hundred English clergymen preached on the 
subject inasingle year. “This is a subject,” says the Rev. 
Dr. Magill, one of the most eminent divines of the Church 
of England, ‘‘ worthy of any sanctuary; @ cause that lies 
close to the heart of Him in whose honor temples are reared 
and pinnacles pierce the sky; a cause for pulpit or platform, 
or that more sacred place, whose door you close when, on 
your knees, you meditate upon your sins and your Saviour.” 


A SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON. 


A few months since, a clergyman called on us 
for material to prepare a Sunday-school lesson. 
The result has been the introduction of a Sunday- 
school lesson on kindness to the lower animals 
into the Universalist series and into every Univer- 
salist Sunday-school in America and, perhaps, 
elsewhere. Now, let all our friends exert them- 
selves to secure a similar lesson in the interna- 
tional series of all the other denominations ; then 
we shall reach about seven millions of children in 
the various Sunday-schools of this country, alone. 


PRIZES. 


We have under consideration the matter of giv- 
ing liberal prizes for the best stories and poems 
calculated to promote kindness to the lower ani- 
mals. It is quite possible that some of our good 
friends will enable us to undertake this before 
long. 


WILLS, LAWYERS. 


Vorep, That the Directors of the Massachusetts 
Society sor the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals do 
most respectfully ask all members of the Bar, when 
drajling wills for thetr clients and considering the 
claims of our various charitable societies, not to 


Jorget that one which speaks and acts for those that 


cannot speak for themselves—the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals—and 
that a copy of this resolution be sent to every 
lawyer in Massachusetls, with proper humane 
publications. 

The above resolution was unanimously passed 
at the Directors’ monthly meeting, October 20th, 
and a copy will be sent to every lawyer in Massa- 
chusetts. 


KILLING PIGEONS IN BOSTON. 


The following appeared in the various Boston 
papers of October 28th. 
To the Editor of— 

Complaint is made at this office that in some 
parts of Boston, boys using elastic slings are 
making targets of—and maiming and killing pig- 
eons. Will you kindly permit me in behalf of the 
pigeons, to say through your columns, that such 
killing is a crime under the laws of Massachusetts 
punishable by a fine of ten dollars, for every bird 
killed, and that | hereby offer in behalf of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruel- 
ty to Animals, twenty prizes of five dollars each 
for evidence which shall enable us to convict of 
violation of the above law. 

GEORGE T. ANGELL, 
President of the Mass. Society P. C. A. 
Oct. 27th, 1886. 19 Milk St., Boston. 


~@> 


OUR MISSIONARY FUND. 


The difference between our General Fund and 
our Missionary Fund is about the same as between 
that which supports ourchurches at home and that 
which is sent out to convert the heathen. What 
we want a Missionary Fund for is to convert 
American heathen; to reach those parts of our 
country where terrible cruelty prevails, and no 
laws are enforced to protect dumb creatures, and 
there is no man to plead their cause. ‘* The cattle 
on a thousand hills are his ;” and yet half a million 
of his cattle are likely to die of starvation or be 
frozen to death on our Western plains the coming 
winter, because their owners find it more profit- 
able to take the risk than to provide proper shelter 
and food. Mrs. Governor Pillsbury of Minnesota 
told us, at Minneapolis a few days since, of the ter- 
rible sights she had witnessed on a recent journey 
to California, the decaying bodies of dead cattle 
lying near the railroad track. A Western gentle- 
man told us that the stench of dead cattle near the 
railroad he passed over in the Southwest was al- 
most overpowering ! 

A most respected and intelligent Southern 
planter said to us at New Orleans: ** Mr. Angell, 
[ believe the curse of God is on my State for the 
terrible cruelty inflicted on dumb animals !” 

A very prominent citizen-of Savannah recently 
said to us, in Dakota: believe there is no 
crime committed in this world that will be more 
surely punished in the next than cruelty to God's 
dumb creatures.” 

‘‘He that giveth to the poor, lendeth to the 
Lord.” 
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Are not God's dumb beasts, that cannot speak for 
themselves, a part of His poor? 

What can we do with a Missionary Fund? 

(ist.) Use it just as the giver directs. 

(2nd.) If no direction is given, send out our best 
humane literature to teachers, and preachers, and 
editors. If able, send live missionaries—men who 
will work night and day to stir up public senti- 
ment and found Societies at important points; 
men who will get up public meetings and talk in 
the churches and to the clergy, and teachers, and 
editors, and colleges, and schools; men who will 
at all times and seasons work as faithfully to prop- 
agate, here at home, the gospel of humanity— 
which is the gospel of Christ—as other mission- 
aries do in foreign lands. 

That is what we want to do with a Missionary 
Fund. All sums sent to it will be properly ac- 
knowledged in this paper; they will be kept 
separate ; they will be used just as the giver di- 
rects; or, in case of no direction, as and where we 
believe the most good for dumb creatures can be 
accomplished. In every instance, when desired, 
the giver will be consulted, and the money ex- 
pended as the giver shall direct. 

G: 
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THE CRIMINALS OF THE FUTURE. 


Pretty nearly all the criminals of the future are 
in our public schools to-day, and we are educating 
them—the men who will throw our railroad trains 
oft the track; put dynamite under our churches ; 
commit outrages and murders ; perhaps burn half 
acity some windy night. 

They are in our public schools to-day, and we are 
educating them! 

The churches do not reach them. It is said that 
all the churches in New York City, with every seat 
filled, will seat only about 250,000, while the pop- 
ulation is about 1,400,000. 

The Sunday-schools do not reach them. I have 
seen, recently, in the Sunday-School World, that 
of sixteen millions of children in this country, of 
school age, only about seven attended the Sunday- 
schools. The other nine millions never go. Many 
of them have no parents, or worse than none. 
They have little or no thought of God or immor- 
tality. 

They can be reached in our public schools; and 
neither they nor their parents can be reached any- 
where else. 

I believe it is infinitely more important to the 
future of this nation that they be taught kindness 
and mercy than grammar or arithmetic, and | am 
sure there is no way under heaven in which you 
can better teach them kindness and mercy than by 
teaching to do kind acts and say kind words a hun- 
dred times a day to the lower creatures by whom 
they are constantly surrounded. Every such teach- 
ing in our public schools is not for the protection 
of animals alone, but for the protection of prop- 
erty and life; nay, more, it is laying in the human 
hearts of these neglected children preparing to be- 
ome criminals, a foundation of mercy and hu- 
manity on which every church can build. 


Keep faith with each you call a friend, 
Keep full in view the final end, 


TO MASSACHUSETT’S TEACHERS. 


At the monthly meeting of the Directors of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, held October 20th, the fol- 
lowing vote was unanimously passed : — 


Vorep, That the Directors of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals do 
hereby most respectfully ask the aid of every teacher 
in Massachusetts in carrying humane education for 
the protection of the lower animals into all our 
schools, and that proper humane publications be 


‘sent to all teachers outside of Boston,—Boston 


teachers having been already supplied. 

We shall soon send to every public school 
teacher in Massachusetts (outside Boston, where 
the teachers have been already supplied), our 
“Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” also 
copies of this paper, to aid them in teaching kind- 
ness to lower animals. For further information, 
we re-publish from May, 1886, O. D. A. the fol- 
lowing : — 


In the service of the Commonwealth, State Board 
of Education of Massachusetts. 


State Houses, Boston, April 10, 1886. 
Geo. T. Angell, Esq., President of the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. 


My Dear Mr. ANGELL: 


I am of the opinion that Section 15 of Chapter 
44 of the Public Statutes, requiring the teaching 
of humanity, universal benevolence, ete., makes v! 
the legal as well as moral duty of every teacher in 
the Commonwealth to teach kindness towards the 
lower animals. 

J am most sincerely yours, 
J. W. DicKINSON, 


Secretary of Mass. Board of Education. 


In another letter, received the same day, Secre- 
tary Dickinson writes: ‘* J heartily commend your 
noble work, and shall take pleasure in aiding you 
in whatever way I am able.” 


The above law specifies ‘‘ the President, Profes- 
sors, and tutors of the University of Cambridge, 
and of the several colleges, all preceptors and teach- 
ers of academies, and other instructors of youth.” 


It is understood that the joint committee of the 
Senate and House, several of its members ,being 
lawyers, agree with the Secretary that the above 
law makes tt the legal duty of all teachers in Mas- 
sachusetts, from the President of Harvard Univer- 
sity to the primary, to instruct their pupils in kind- 
ness to the lower animals. 

Kindly permit me to say through your columns 
that all Massachusetts’ teachers, by addressing me, 
or calling at our offices, 19 Milk street, will be 
furnished by our Society full instructions without 
cost. 

Geo. fT. ANGELL, 


President of the Mass. Society P. C. Animals. 


We teke from the Boston Transcript of April 
9th, 1886, the following report of the hearing 
which led to this decision : — 

Anti-Cruelty in the Publie Schools. 


THE EFFORT TO PUT THE TEACHING OF HUMAN- 
ITY INTO THE SCHOOLS. 


At the hearing before the Committee on Educa- 
tion, Wednesday, on petition of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
for a law requiring the protection of birds and 
kindness to the lower animals to be taught under 
direction of the respective school committees in 
the public schools of Massachusetts, Mr. Angell 
presented the petitions of the clergy of all the 
Protestant denominations, also the letter from 
Archbishop Williams, also the petitions of the 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society and the lead- 
ing farmers of Massachusetts, and a number of 
letters from influential citizens, including William 
E. Sheldon, editor of the American Teacher and 
Secretary of the National Teachers’ Association ; 
Frank Bb. Sanborn, Inspector of Public Charities ; 
Probate Judge George White, and the venerable 
and Hon. Marshall P. Wilder. 

Hon. Charles Flint, for many years President of 
our School Board; Hon. T. W. Bicknell, of the 
Journal of Education ; and Quiney E. Dickerman, 
Principal of the Brimmer School, all addressed 
the Committee in favor of the law. 


LECTURES AND ADDRESSES. 


The President of this Society, as is well known 
to most of our readers, had the pleasure of ad- 
dressing, last fall, winter and spring, the sixty- 
one Boston Normal, Latin, High, and Grammar 
Schools, one hour each, on “the relations of ani- 
mals that can speak to those that are dumb.” He 
has had the similar pleasure of addressing a very 
large number of our Universities, Colleges, High 
and other Schools in various parts of the country, 
from Boston to Dakota, in the North, to New Or- 
leans and Florida, in the South. 

He now offers, without cost, to address the High 
School in each of our Massachusetts cities, at 
such hour as will permit him to leave home in the 
morning and reach home at night. Other schools, 
not lower than the grade of Grammar, may be 
joined where halls are sufficiently large; and all 
teachers of schools so addressed will receive, 
without cost, the same publications which were 
given to the teachers of the Boston schools. 

Direct to Geo. T. Angell, 19 Milk street, or call 
personally. 


tor 


BURIED ALIVE. 


Some of the citizens of Brooklyn 
have conceived a plan whereby the fear of being 
buried alive may be removed, and they are about 
to become an incorporated cempany. In the sub- 
urbs, edifices will be erected, fashioned to hold 
a number of coffins. In these receptacles the cof- 
fins will be ranged, with open lids, and will re- 
main until the bodies they contain show signs of 
life or are proved, by decay, to be dead. Means 
will be provided that if a person in any of the 
coffins should be alive he can communicate to an 
attendant and receive proper aid. 


— Exchange. 

We regard a movement like this as very im- 
portant. We believe many persons in this country 
are buried alive. The father of the editor of this 
paper was pronounced dead by his physician, and 
preparations were made for his funeral, when he 
fortunately regained consciousness. Because of 
this, we have for many years carried in our pocket- 
book a request and direction that, before burial, 
a post mortem examination shall be made to ascer- 
tain the cause of death, and make death certain. 

We remember seeing at Munich, adjacent to the 
cemetery, a large, airy building with glass sides, 
to which, soon after death, the body of every per- 
son, rich or poor, must be carried. There, neatly 
attired and usually adorned with flowers, in plain 
sight of all passers, it must remain three days, 
with its hand fastened to a wire connecting with a 
bell which the slightest motion will ring and call 
an attendant. Before burial, it must be examined 
by a skilful surgeon appointed by the govern- 
ment. Saying nothing of the danger of burial 
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alive, such precautions are a great safeguard 
against malpractice and crime. 


2> 


SOMETHING IS GOING TO HAPPEN. 


To our Minneapolis friends who know and love 
—as a multitude do—the senior pastor of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Rev. Dr. Tuttle, this lit- 
tle incident will be of interest: The good Doctor 
is not a large man, physically, nor so young as he 
used to be; but he found, one day on the street, a 
man furiously beating his horse. He stood it as 
long as he could, and then walked up to the man, 
and said: ** This must stop, Sir! This must stop 
here, or ‘something is going to happen!*” The 
man was so mystified by the Doctor’s way of put- 
ting it that he stopped at once. 


4@> 
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NINTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


Just before going to press we receive a beautifully print- 
ed and illustrated pamphlet of 128 pages, containing the 
sayings and doings of the 9th annual meeting of the above- 
named Association, at St. Louis, November, 1885. In prep- 
aration and printing, it certainly does great credit to our 
friends Hill and Landon, though we are sure they will not 
take offence if we say that in their next year’s list of hu- 
mane publications, while we have no objection to their 
mentioning the ‘ Animal’s Friend ” of Vienna, and the 
“Cimbria” of Schleswig—Holstein, &c., &c., it would be 
well to remember the fourteen principal publications of 
the Massachusetts Society. To wit: 

‘“‘ Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” which has 
already gone to over 40,000 schools, and been translated 
into foreign languages. 

“ Five Questions Answered,” which has already had a 
circulation of about 200,000. 

“‘ Cattle Transportation,” and “ Protection to Animals,” 
which have been put before Congress and State Legisla- 
tures, with a very large outside circulation. 

“ The Check Rein,” which has had in this and other 
countries a circulation of probably not less than half a mil- 
lion. 

“ Band of Mercy Information.” 

“‘ Service of Mercy for Sunday-Schools.” 

“ Bandof Mercy Songs and Hymns.” 

‘« Bible Lessons for Bands of Mercy.” 

“ Selections from Longfellow's Poems.” 

Care of Horses,” &c., 

Also various publications of other Humane Societies. 

It is well to let the public know of all these publications, 
and where they can be had. 

The report contains a list of officers of the Association, 
and of the various Humane Societies. 

The Convention was attended by thirty-twe delegates 
outside of St. Louis, seven ladies and twenty-five gentle- 
men, representing five State Societies, viz: Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Louisiana, and the eight 
local societies at Cleveland, Canton and Newark, Ohio; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rochester, N. Y.; Evansville, Indiana; 
Danville and Peoria, Illinois. 

The receipts of the year were $1,238.59, of which we are 
glad to say that $1,000 were contributed by those two ex- 
cellent ladies of Boston—members and officers of our Mas- 
sachusetts Society—Mrs. Wm. Appleton and Miss Wig- 
glesworth. 

One of the most important votes passed was that striking 
out the word animals from the second article of the Con- 
stitution, and so admitting all Societies for the prevention 
of cruelty to human beings. This will greatly enlarge the 
work. 

A second vote advises all Societies for prevention of 
cruelty to animals to change their names to “ Humane So- 
cieties,” which is impracticable in Massachusetts. 

At this late moment we have not time or space to care- 
fully analyze the report, but can say, without hesitation, 
that its preparation has required much painstaking and 


hard work from our good and painstakiug friends, Messrs. 
Hill and Landon, and 10,000 copies are printed for circula- 
tion. 


TENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
HUMANE ASSOCIATION. 


The tenth annual meeting of the American Humane As- 
sociation convenes in Cincinnati, for a three days’ session, 
on Wednesday, November 17th. The Association is com- 
posed of delegates from the various humane societies in 
the country for the protection of children and animals, 
who choose to send them. Below is an outline of the 
programme furnished by Thomas E. IIill, of Chicago: 


First Day—10 a. m.:—Calling meeting to order. 
Opening Exercises. Address of Welcome. Response by 
President. Appointment of Committee on Credentials. 


Succeeding which, on the first and remaining days of 
the Convention, will be considered the following : — 


(1) Reports or Orricers.—Including report of Secre- 
tary concerning affairs of the last Convention, with a sum- 
mary account during the year. Report of Treasurer, fol- 
lowed by the Secretary, giving a total summary of Humane 
Societies existing in the United States, new societies estab- 
lished during the year, and general humane work accom- 
plished. 

(2) THE MIssIOn OF THE AMERICAN HUMANE Asso- 
CIATION.—What should be its province of labor in relation 
to its constituent societies, and what it may accomplish. 


(3) Humane Literatvure.—Of what shall it consist, 
and how may it be most widely distributed among all 
classes. 

(4) INTELLIGENCE AND REASONING POWER OF LOWER 
ANIMALS.—Wherein is reasoning power evident in the vari- 
ous orders of lower animal life, considered with reference 
to training and teaching them. 

(5) TRAINING OF ANIMALS.—Effects of kindness. How 
much severity is required, and what animals are most easi- 
ly trained through kind treatment. 

(6) Epvcation or Lower ANIMALS.—How they should 
be taught that they may be of greater service. How much 
they may be taught, and the service they may render if 
properly educated. 

(7) HumaNE BENEVOLENCE.—The good work of erect- 
ing public fountains for the use of lower animals. Fur- 
nishing opportunity for amusement, study and improve- 
ment, and the establishment of Asylums for orphans and 
the unfortunate. 

(8) CrvELLy TREATED AND ABANDONED CHILDREN.— 
How they may be rescued, cared for, and good homes fur- 
nished for them. 

(9) TREATMENT oF Youturun and 
where should they be confined. How best reclaimed. 


(10) Brrps anp ANIMALS WuiIcH SHOULD NOT BE 
KiLLep.—What birds and animals are particularly useful, 
and what injurious to human interests. What purpose do 
the latter serve. 

(11) Uses AnD BENEFITS OF INsECTS.—What purpose 
do they serve in nature. Wherein are they beneficial and 
wherein injurious to mankind. 

(12) Foop ror Domestic ANIMALS.—How much is re- 
quired. What kind. When it should be served, and how. 
Salt as a necessity. When the animal should be watered, 
and different kinds of food considered. 


(13) WarmtTH AND SHELTER FOR ANIMALS.—How barns 
should be constructed for comfort of horses, sheep and cat- 
tle. How much warmth and ventilation are necessary. 
Use of blankets in-doors. Best kind of pavements for ease 
of horses, and general comfort for the lower animals,which 
may be provided. 

(14) VETERINARY INsTRUCTION.—Where and how it 
should be taught, that the people may obtain a general 
knowledge of the same. 

(15) QUALIFICATIONS OF THE HUMANE OFFICER.— 
What his veterinary knowledge should be, etc.; his 
knowledge of human nature, and his interest in the hu- 
mane cause. 

(16) Pecuntary BENEFIT oF KinpNEss.—Showing the 
reward that follows kind treatment of the lower animais 
in their fidelity, devotion, and usefulness, and their en- 
hanced market value. 

(17) INFLUENCE or Pets.—The result upon the moral 
character of children in the rearing and caring for pets. 


(18) Humane Epvcation oF Youtu.—Best means of 
interesting youth in humane work, and implanting in the 
young mind humane sentiment. 

(19) Support oF HuMANE Work.—Means 
by which money may be obtained in support of the hu- 
mane cause. 

(20) ORGANIZATION FOR HvcMANE Work.—Methods 
by which plans may be perfected for the furthering of hu- 
mane effort. 


(21) QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS.—A query box, duri 
the session of the Convention, will receive any questions g 
member may desire to ask concerning the subject under 
discussion, and thirty minutes of each day’s session will be 
devoted to answering them. 

Each of the above topics will, it is expected, be 
presented by some one individual in attendance 
at the Convention, in a brief address or paper; 
following which, the subject will be open for dis. 
cussion during such period as the time of the 
meeting will permit. 

This is a capital programme, and does credit to 
Secretary Hill. If our friends in Cincinnati can 
discuss it, and settle all the questions in three 
days, they will work a good deal harder than con- 
gressmen—and set an example worthy of their 
consideration. 

Why would it not be a good plan for our vari- 
ous Humane Societies to hold monthly meetings, 
and give an entire evening to each of the above 
subjects, publishing in the papers all that may 
seem judicious, and leaving out all said or pro- 
posed in the heat of debate, which it may not seem 
judicious lo publish? 


44> 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY P. C. A. AND JOHN 
COLAM, ITS SECRETARY. 

It is with great pleasure we read in the last an- 
nual report of the above-named society the de- 
served tribute paid to Mr. John Colam by the 
various distinguished gentlemen and ladies at the 
annual meeting, and the unanimous passage of 
the following resolution : — 


“That the best thanks of this meeting be given to Mr. 
John Colam for his assiduous attention to the affairs of the 
Society, as shown by the successful manner in which he 
has conducted its operations during the past twenty-five 
years.” 

When Mr. Colam entered the office, in 1861, the 
Society had five paid officers and an annual in- 
come of about $7,500. It has now about eighty 
paid officers, and its annual income last year was 
about $117,500. It obtained, last year, 4,294 con- 
victions in the courts, and, in the matters of hu- 
mane education and Bands of Mercy, its work has 
wonderfully increased. This has been largely - 
very largely —due to the efforts of Mr. Colam, 
who has been for twenty-five years the executive 
head of the Society. We well remember how, sit- 
teen years ago, he was with us in Switzerlanda 
fortnight, and, on his return to London, wrote that 
he found on his table over three hundred letters 
that he alone could answer! He worked then us- 
ually, as Mrs. Colam told us, until ten o'clock at 
night. In the vast increase of the organization 
since that time, and of its humane publications and 
world-wide correspondence, we wonder how malty 
hours he works now ? 

May he long live, and have health and strength 
proportionate to the magnitude of his responsi- 
bilities! 
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A Utica naturalist says that song birds in that 
region are fast disappearing. The wren is almost 
unknown. The bobolink, that formerly abounded 
on the Mohawk meadows, is disappearing rapidly, 
while blue birds, yellow birds, orioles, and evel 
woodpeckers, highoes, and crows are becomi 
scarce. As a consequence, he says, fruit trees 
all sorts of vegetation are suffering from the rat 
ages of insects. Pot hunters and_bird-nesti 
boys are said to account for the disappearance ¢ 
the birds. 
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A Jolly Car Driver. 


Coming down on a Fourth 
avenue street-car the othcr 
morning, we rode on the front 
platform and found a veritable 
study in the driver. He was 
of those jolly, good-natured 
souls that nothing seems to 
trouble or put out of temper. 
There was a wagon on the 
track that was being unloaded 
and we had to wait. The team- 
ster glared at our driver, as 
they always do, as much as to 
say, ‘‘What yer goin’ to do 
about it?” but received such a 
beaming smile in return, with 
a ‘“*Take your time, old boy,” | 
that he finally grinned back and 
actually hurried up his work a 
little. 

Turning to us as we moved 
on this jolly car-driver said : 

“No use in jawing these fel- 
lows. They are twice as long 
in unloading if you do. M 


natured, and I get along a great 
deal better by it. Heigh, there!” 
to a man on the crossing who 
idn’t observe the car) ‘* Look 
for the locomotive when the 
bell rings.” 

“Do you have much trouble 
with teamsters ?” we asked. 

“O, some of them ean act 
sang mean, pretending not to 

ear, when I blow my whistle, 
but if they want any jaw with 
me they must do it all them- 
selves.” 

Just then ateam pulled across 
the track ahead of us and 
blocked the way. The sullen 
driver appeared ready for the 
usual interchange of compli- 
ments, but our man grinned a 
merry grin and cried: 

enough for every- 
body if we take a little time,” 
and the sullen chap hurried up 
his team. 

“That's the way it works 
every time,” said the driver as 
he turned a broad smile at us. | 
‘Molasses catches more flies | 
than vinegar, though some folks | 
don’t seem to know it. How 


FEED THE BIRDS IN WINTER. 


Anecdotes of Liszt. 


The death of the world’s 
greatest pianist, Frank Liszt, 
reached the public on Sunday 
morning by the Boston Herald, 
which was ahead of all its con- 
temporaries. At the Senter 
House, Centre Harbor, an add- 
ed interest was given to the 
event by the presence of Carl 
Zerrhan, who not only had a 
personal acquaintance with 
Liszt, but possesses a fund of 
reminiscences with which he 
deeply interested a circle of lis- 
teners sitting on the piazza, af- 
ter breakfast, overlooking the 
beautiful lake. On one acca- 
sion Liszt was on a visit to 
Leipsic. Sitting in his hotel in 
the evening, quite alone, he 
heard a gentle rap. Directing 
the visitor to come in he was 
confronted by a young girl. 
She was cordially welcomed, 
though a stranger, and soon 
made her errand known. She 
said she had done the pianist 
a great wrong, and she came to 
confess it. Surprised and puz- 
zled, Liszt inquired wherein. 
The young lady who was mod- 
est and prepossessing, said that 
she had advertised a concert, 
claiming to be a pupil of Liszt. 
She had been driven to it by her 
necessities, having a mother to 
support. Liszt was touched, 
but only said that she had done 
what others had done 
without confessing it. After a 
pause, he added: ‘*Come to my 
room here tomorrow at one. 
Bring your music for the con- 
cert.” She came. He asked 
her to play, and then he took 
his seat at the piano and showed 
her how he would play it. She 
came six times, and then he 
said: ‘‘ You are now a pupil of 
Liszt. Announce on your bills 
that you will play the first part 
and that your teacher will be 
present to play the second part.” 
‘There was a crush of people at 
that concert, and the young lady 
received a very generous sum. 
The act was characteristic of 


are you, Billy?” (This is one of 
the ugliest draymen that we ever saw.) And the 
drayman recognizing the car-driver, nodded in re- 
turn, his ugly mug softening into something like 
amiability under the melting influence of the good- 
natured man’s smile. 

“You know some of these fellows,” we 
suggested. 

“Lots of ‘em, for I've been on this line forty 
years; and they know me. Never had ,any fuss 
worth speaking of. But there is one of our men, 
a crabbed driver, who is in a row from morning 
until night. Seems a teamster can't sce him 
without wanting to lick him. He is howled at and 
sworn at along the entire route, and I know it 
must make his life a burden. But he is most to 
blame for it himself. He is always fretting and 
finding fault, and naturally folks on the street 
don’t like him. He makes all his passengers cross, 
and blue too, on account of the rows he gets into. 
I tell you, boss, the good-natured way is the 
easiest way to get through life.” 

— our street-car philosopher has the right 
of it. 
— Chicago Tribune. 
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A Philadelphia paper says: ‘* The fewer feath- 
ers a woman has in her bonnet in this world, the 


more she will have on her wings in the world to 
come.” 


ABNER L. FRAZER. 


We always read with pleasure the name of the 
above-named gentleman, late President of the 
Ohio State Humane Society, and the kind and elo- 
quent words he frequently utters. It is with re- 
gret we learn from the Humane Educator that his 
removal from the city compels him to resign the 
office he has so ably filled. 

May good luck attend him, and our best wishes 
wherever he may go! 

The new President, Dr. E. Williams, the dis- 
tinguished oculist, who, at President Frazer's re- 
quest has become his successor, brings, as we are 
told, a warm and generous heart and clear brain 
to the work. We shall rejoice if, under his ad- 
ministration, Ohio shall lead the column, and take 
the place which Massachusetts would gladly 
occupy. 


. the generosity of Liszt. 

On another occasion, in this same Leipsie, Liszt 
was to meet a number of musical people, noted 
throughout Europe. When the company had as- 
sembled, there was a general wish that the master 
should play. It was a calm, beautiful, moonlight 
night, and the shimmer of the water could be seen 
from the window. Liszt stepped to the piano and 
played Beethoven’s moonlight sonata. There was 
no applause—only tears. The performance was 
wonderful, and yet Liszt arose from the piano with 
a careless remark as if he had gone through only 
a simple air. 

Liszt was tall, plain, cayeless in dress and ap= 
pearance, smoking incessantly; yet his manner 
was so fascinating that even in his old age young 
ladies fell deeply in love with him. ‘‘ Now that 
Liszt is gone, who is the greatest living pianist?” 
said one of the circle. ‘* Rubinstein by all means,” 
said Mr. Zerrhan. 
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John Henry had a guest at dinner the other day, 
and during a pause in the conversation, the enfant 
terrible spoke up: ‘I wish I was you!” ‘Do 
you, my little boy? And why do you wish you 
were me?” *‘’Cos you don’t get your ear pinched 
when you eat vittles with your knife.” 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


SOCIETIES TO PREVENT CRUELTY TO 


CHILDREN. 

We thoroughly believe in societies for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to children, as well as in soci- 
eties for the prevention of cruelty to animals. In 
our own State, we have the pleasure of being a 
life member of both, and the satisfaction of know- 
ing that we have remembered both in our will. Of 
the two, we take deeper interest in the last named, 
because they are intended to help the most help- 
less. Children can tell their wrongs; animals 
eannot. An abused child, in a Christian commu- 
nity, is apt to be soon discovered, and all Chris- 
tian women and some Christian men will stand 
ready to right its wrongs, while but little is known 
about the old horse or cattle half-starved all win- 
ter; or the little song-bird that dies in its cage 
because somebody forgot it; or the wounded 
mother-bird, with its nest full of young, that dies 
because somebody thought it fun to shoot at it; or 
the young calf taken from its mother, too young 
to eat hay, and kept a week, before it is killed, 
without food, in the meantime being bled, not un- 
frequently several times, to make its flesh look 
white and delicate. 


The death, by starvation, of a single child will 
most surely be told ia almost every newspaper of 
the country, and very properly arouse the indig- 
nation of every humane person ; but the death, by 
starvation, of half a million of God's cattle on our 
western plains, and tens of thousands in our ex- 
treme southern states, every winter, hardly gets 
into the papers at all. So with the hundreds of 
thousands that die every year in transportation, 
and the millions that are killed brutally, when 
they might be killed mercifully. But for our hu- 
mane societies and papers, these things would 
hardly be heard of. 

Yet all these are God’s creatures just as much as 
the children are. In that Bible, on which every 
church spire that points to heaven is founded, and 
for which every church bell rings out its Sabbath 
melodies, we are told that ‘‘the cattle on a thou- 
sand hills are his.” 

We believe that both should be liberally sup- 
ported ; and for that reason wish to say that, while 
we think it well in mew states and territories, and 
in towns and smaller cities, to establish humane 
societies for the joint protection of both animals 
and children, yet we strongly believe that in each 
of the older states there should be two separate 
organizations, with agents, who might act as 
agents of both, or otherwise, in each town. 

We know that in Massachusetts our officers have 
their hands full in looking after the millions of 
lower animals. One of them certainly has to do 
layman’s work week days and minister's work 
Sundays; and we have no doubt the officers of 
our children’s society would say their hands are 
full, also. 

But the important point is this: We believe two 
societies will get almost double the money, and do 
almost double the work, of one! Many, as we have 
done, will become members and life members of 
both. Many who give legacies to one, will at the 
same time, remember the other. Some who, like 
the Boston truckman that gave the Massachusetts 
society $2,000 in token of his gratitude to his 


horses, will hesitate to give the money to a mixed | 


society, where, through mistake or misconduct of 
an agent in improperly separating a child from its 
mother, the whole may be swept away by a single 
verdict. 

A much more careful management is required 
in dealing with cases relating to children than in 
cases relating to animals. While some will hesi- 
tate to give money intended to benefit animals to 
a mixed society, others, who wish to benefit chil- 
dren, will prefer to give it to a society working 
solely for that purpose. Our two societies in 
Massachusetts received, last year, upwards of 
thirty thousand dollars. We do not believe that, 
united, they would have received that sum. Per- 
haps we are mistaken, but we think it well to of- 
fer these suggesticns to the kind consideration of 
friends East and West, who are seeking, with us, 
ways and means of increasing the power of our 
humane societies. 


WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN 
UNION. 


The State organizerof the W.C.T.U. of Maine, 
Miss I. C. Hamilton, has written us that she has 
established in that State lots of ‘‘ Bands of Mercy” 
in connection with ‘‘Bands of Hope,” and wishing 
us to attend the Maine State Convention of the 
W.C.T.U. We regret that we reached home 
from the West too late. 

It adds wonderfully to the ‘‘ Bands of Hope ” to 
make them also ‘* Bands of Mercy ;” for then the 
whole literature of mercy, as well as of temper- 
ance, comes in to add interest to the meetings, and 
each helps the other. We hope that the W. C. T. 
U. all over this country will follow the example 
in this respect of the Maine W. C. T. U. 


The Iron Cross. 


While crossing the Atlantic in a Cunard liner, 
an English gentleman noticed acrowd on the fore- 
part of the deck, roped off to divide steerage from 
saloon passengers. Going forward, he became 
one of a motley group assisting at a sort of moral 
‘*free-and-easy.” 

Its promoters were two clergymen, dressed in a 
garb which the gentleman thought indicated them 
to be Roman Catholic priests. On talking with 
them, he discovered that they were the principal 
and a brother of the Fraternity of the lrun Cross, 
an order of the American Episcopal Church, the 
members of which are vowed to ‘* poverty, purity, 
and obedience.” 

‘These two members were crossing in the steerage 
to comfort and help the three hundred poor folk 
there. ‘* We are just as poor as the poorest of 
you,” said one of them to their sad fellow-passen- 
gers. ‘‘For we own no property of any kiud, and 
never can own any until our deaths.” 

The speaker, a strapping young fellow, who 
had been an athlete at Oxford, waxed eloquent in 
relating his experiences among the workingmen 
of Philadelphia, a number of whom had earned 
the decoration of the Lron Cross. 

One of these workmen was a big, rough chap, 
and as he had a badly broken nose, the brother 
said he had looked askance at him at first. But 
when he found that the broken nose had been 
earned in a rough-and-tumble fight with a fellow 
who was beating a woman, he made the rough 
chap his friend. 

“I look,” said he to the attentive steerage pas- 
sengers, ‘ton that broken nose as more honorable 
| than the Victoria Cross, and | hope that not one of 
you men here will fail to go in for that decoration 
if you ever get a similar chance.” 

This kind of fellowship gave the Iron Cross 


TEMPERANCE 


brethren a wonderful intluence over the emigrants 
many of whom were homesick, and needed sym- 
pathy and encouragement. 

— Youth's Companion, 


The Voice of the Helpless. 


BY CARLOTTA PERRY. 


hear a wail from the woodland, 
a A cry from the forests dim ; 
A sound of woe from the sweet hedge-row, 
From the willows and reeds that rim 
The sedgy pools; from the meadow grass, 
I hear the fitful cry, alas! 


It drowns the throb of inusic, 
The laughter of childhood sweet, 
It seems to rise to the very skies, 
As I walk the crowded street ; 
When I wait on God in the house of prayer, 
I hear the sad wail even there. 


’Tis the cry of the orphaned nestlings, 
’Tis the wail of the bird that sings 
His song of grace in the archer’s face; 

*Tis the flutter of broken wings; 
*Tis the voice of helplessness—the cry 
Of many a woodland tragedy. 


O, lovely, unthinking maiden, 
The wing that adorns your hat . 
Has the radiance rare, that God placed there, 
But I see in place of that 
A mockery pitiful, deep and sad, 
Of all things happy, and gay and glad. 


O! mother, you clasp your darling 
Close to your loving breast; 
Think of that other, that tender mother, 
Brooding upon her nest! 
In the little chirp from the field and wood, 
Does no sound touch your motherhood ? 


That little dead bird on your bonnet, 
Is it worth the cruel wrong ? 
The beauty you wear so proudly there 
Is the price of a silenced song; 
The humming-bird on your velvet dress 
Mocks your womanly tenderness. 


I hear a cry from the woodland, 
A voice from the forests dim; 
A sound of woe from the sweet hedge-row, 
From the willows and weeds that rim 
The sedgy pool; from the meadow grass, 
I hear the pitiful sound, alas! 


Can you not hear it, my sister, 
Above the heartless behest 
Of fashion that stands, with cruel hands, 
Despoiling the songful nest ? 
Above that voice have you never heard 
The voice of the helpless, hunted bird ? 


He Knew. 

The teacher of the Sunday-school class was telling the 
little boys about temptation, and showing how it some- 
times came in the most attractive attire. She used as an 
illustration the paw of a cat. 

“Now,” said she, “you have all seen the paw of a cat. 
It is as soft as velvet, isn’t it ?” 

Yesem,” from the class. 

“And you have seen the paw ofa dog?” 

Yesem.” 

“Well, although the cat’s paw seems like velvet, there 
is, nevertheless, concealed in it something that hurts. What 
is it?” 

No answer. 

“The dog bites,” said the teacher, “ when he is in anger; 
but what does the cat do?” 

“* Scratches,” replied the boy. 

“Correct,” said the teacher, nodding her head approv- 
ingly. “Now what has the cat got that the dog hasn’t ?” 

“Whiskers!” said a boy on the back seat; and the titter 
that ran around the class brought the lesson to an end. 

— Boston Courier. 
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At my friend Mrs. Brown’s, there 
isa household of boys and girls. The 


youngest two are twins, about four 


ears old. They have an elder 
rother, Tom. 

One day last autumn, Tom was 
standing at the gate when an emi- 
grant-wagon came in sight, and lag- 
ing on behind it was a big boy with 
adonkey. Such a wretched looking 
beast as it was! So thin and so 
shaky! It seemed as if it could not 
move a step farther. 

The more the boy whipped him, the 
more he kept still. At last, turning to 
Tom Brown, the big boy said, ‘‘ Look 
here, fellow, you may have this fine, 
brisk donkey for fifty cents. You'll 
never have another such bargain of- 
fered you.” 

The idea of getting a live donkey 
for fifty cents was almost too much 
forTom. ‘‘ Wait a minute,” he cried ; 
and then, rushing into the house, 


and the bray would be suppressed— 
and thus all night. It was said that 
this was needless severity, for it would 
have sufficed to tie a brickbat to the 
tail of each mule. 


4@> 
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Lending a Hand. 


About forty years ago several haul- 
ers were employed in carrying pig- 
iron from Braymbo to Queensferry. 
Among the number was one William 
Griffiths, who is still alive. This man, 
when going down Tinkerdale one day 
with his load of iron, was accosted by 
a stranger, who chatted very freely 
with him. Among the questicns, the 
stranger asked how much he got per 
ton for carrying the iron. 

‘«Six and sixpence,” said the carter. 

‘“What weight have you on the 
cart?” 

‘«¢ About a ton and a half.” 

‘«¢ And what do you pay for gates? ” 

Eighteen pence.” 


exclaimed, ‘‘O, mother, give me fifty 
cents, and ask no questions. O, 
mother, do! I can’t tell you what it 
is for, but do give it to me quick!” wana 

Mrs. Brown handed him the money; but as 
he ran off with it, she followed to see what was 
going on. At the gate she saw the donkey, and 

e big boy panting with the effort of beating 
him, and learned that Tom wanted the money 
to buy the poor beast. , 

Mrs. Brown interposed. ‘It will never do, 
Tom,” said she. ‘* That donkey is nothing but 
skin and bones and bruises. He will die be- 
fore morning, and then you will have a dead 
donkey on your hands. Give me back the | 
money.” | 

Sadly Tom gave it back, though his lip quiv- 
ered, and a tear came to his eye; for he felt 
great pity for the poor beaten beast. Turning to 
the big boy, he said, ‘‘ you see, I must give it 
up; my mother has taken back the money.” 

The big boy scratched his head a moment, 
asifin doubt; then he made another effort to 
urge on the donkey ; but it was in vain, and he 
said, ** Look here, fellow, I’m bourd to have a 
trade of some sort. Just look at that beast! 
Is it speed you want? Look at those legs! Is 
it beauty you want? Look at those ribs! Fel- 


THAT DONKEY. 


See how love wins love. 
—Aunt Amelia. 


dear friend. 


low, do you own such a thing as a jack-knife?” 
“Yes, a first-rate one, here it is,” said Tom. 

“Well, I'll not be hard on you,” said the big 

Poy, ‘you may have the donkey for the jack- 
ife. 


Quick asa flash, Tom handed him the jack-knife, 
and the big boy placed the rope that held the 
donkey in his hands. 

Mrs. Brown looked from her window, and there, 
‘o her dismay, was the poor donkey limping into 
the yard, followed by a troop of shouting boys. 
He had been beaten so badly that 1 think ‘he 
must have been very glad at the change of 
tasters. 

“Oh, what an addition to the family!” thought 

ts. Brown; but she was an indulgent mother, 
and so made the best of it. 

The poor beast was well housed and fed, and 
tubbed down. In two months he had grown fat, 
and had improved greatly in his looks; while he 
Was so gentle and good, that it was a pleasure to 
see him. 

_ One day last month the twins took turns in rid- 
ing him, and Tom had never to use the whi p to make 

im go. Sometimes a boy would get on his back, 
while the donkey drew one of the children ona sled. 

He is now a very useful donkey. He evidently 
thinks he did a very bright thing in refusing to go 
by Mrs. Brown’s gate. He has fallen into good 
and tender hands ; and the boys and girls all have 
4 deal of fun out of him. It costs but a trifle to 
feed him; and Ned, as they call him, is now the 
happiest donkey west of the Mississippi. He 
seems to regard each one of the children as his 


An Incident of the Civil War. 


Maj. Randolph says in the Baltimore American: 
It is said that a mule cannot bray if you tie a 
weight to his tail and hold it down. ‘This was 
touchingly illustrated in the cavalry movements 
that preceded the second battle of Manassas. 
Gen. Stuart, with a large force of cavalry ma- 
neuvreing around the retreating army of Pope, 
got caught between two columns of Union troops, 
and was obliged to conceal himself in a dense wood 
between two parallel roads along which the enemy 
were retreating. He had to lie low_all night until 
the columns passed by. Messengers that the 
Union generals sent to each other through the 
woods were captured and held with as little noise 
as possible. One great difficulty was to keep the 
mules in the ordnance and commissary wagons 
from braying and thus calling the attention of the 
foe. For this purpose Stuart ordered a man to be 
detailed to stand by each mule and whack him 
with a stick as soon as he offered to bray; for 
a mule, like an orator, requires a certain prep- 
aration before beginning his neat and appro- 
priate vocal exercises. There is a_prelimi- 
nary protest made with the ears and certain 
solemnities of the nostrils, an expression of 
sorrow overspreads the countenance, then the 
tail is lifted. A bray does not break forth 
from the lips of the mule. It begins way back 
in the abdominal viscera and comes gradually 
up. Now, as soon as the cavalry mules began to 
prepare fora bray, whack! would go the sticks, 


| the Mill Hill 


‘*How much does it cost to keep the 
mare ? 

| «Thirteen shillings a week.”. 

Presently they reached the foot of 


| 


‘‘ How are you going to get this up hill?” asked 
the stranger. 

“Oh, I mun get my shuder’ and push up here.” 

“Pll help you a bit,” said he; and he at 
once put his shoulder to the cart, and pushed 
up the hill well. : 

When they reached the top the hauler said, 
“You an’ me been as good as a chain horse.” 

‘“Well, well,” said the stranger, ‘‘I don’t 
know how the poor horse’s legs are, but mine 
ache very much indeed. I suppose you can 
manage now?” 

“Yes, thank you,” said the hauler; and, 
wishing him good-day, they separated. As 
soon as the stranger was gone, a tradesman 
asked Griffiths if he knew who had been 
helping him. 

““No,” said he, *‘he’s a perfect stranger to 

‘«*That was Mr. Gladstone,” said the trades- 
man. 

‘¢Mr. Gladstone!” responded the hauler, ‘I 
dun know what he’l! think o’ me, then; for I 


__| never Sir’d him, nor nothin’. I thought he 
was some farmer.” 
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Intellect of Fishes. 


We speak of the lower order of animals as 
dumb, because they cannot communicate their 
thoughts to us by speech; but if it could sud- 
denly be given us to understand their language, 
we might be even as much amazed as was 
Elisha’s servant when the Lord opened his eyes 
to see “the mountain was full of chariots and 
horses around about Elisha.” Not being capa- 
ble ourselves of receiving communication from 
the inferior animals through the gift of speech, 
man has inclined to the belief that they did not 
possess much intelligence, being wholly governed 
by instinct in their movements. But close obser- 
vation by naturalists is revealing in some animals 
a wonderful degree of intelligence, and that they 
possess decidedly strong reasoning faculties. In- 
stances of this power in birds, dogs, and even some 
fishes, etc., have been given in the Instructor; 
and now, a late exchange furnishes an article that 
would seem convincing proof that some fishes 
possess the power to reason. It reads as follows :— 

‘“sDr. Charles C. Abbott, in a recent number of 
Science, tells the following story of some pike 
which avoided their cunning enemy. He said 
‘These pike had gone into a rivulet in search of 
minnows, but were cut off by a gilling net. The 
first pike was caught in tne meshes of the net. 
Straightway the others stopped as suddenly as 
they ‘had started, and recognized their fellow in 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


trouble, ‘took in the situation’ at once. Each 
pike evidently realized the true condition of affairs, 
and reasoned thus: ‘That pike tried to go 
through this obstacle in the water, and is in 
trouble: it is necessary for me to avoid it by some 
other means.” There were five of these fishes that 
paused close to the net; and each acted, I believe, 
as it thought best. One of them came to the sur- 
face, and, after a moment's pause, turned upon one 
side, and leaped over the cork-line. Seeing the 
success of this effort on the part of one, a second 
did the same. A third came to the shore near 
where I stood, and discovering a narrow space be- 
tween the brail and the net, passed very slowly 
through, as though feeling its way, although the 
water was so shallow that its body was fully one- 
third out of the water as it did so. The others 
were either more timid or less cunning. They 
turned to go up stream; but being met by my 
companion, who was making a great noise by 
whipping the water, they rushed again toward 
the net, but checked their course when their noses 
touched the fatal net. Prompt action was neces- 
sary. They had not confidence in their leaping- 
powers, and both, as though struck with the same 
thought at the same moment, sank suddenly to the 
bottom of the stream, and burrowed into the sand 
and beneath the lead line, which was in full view. 

In a moment they reappeared on the other side 
of the net, and were gone.” 

The author gives also a touching story of pa- 
rental love in a catfish, ascribes ‘vocal powers’ to 
the eel, and asserts that fish have cunning, fear, 
grief, ingenuity, and anger, like other creatures. 

—Exchange. 


From Albany Evening Journal. 

‘It is an interesting fact that several earnest 
devotees of the rod and gun or other means of 
exhilarating sport are to be found among Albany’s 
most promising young clergymen, who eagerly 
indulge their proclivities when opportunity offers, 
and who take just pride in their sporting cabinets, 
which are, in many cases, very complete. The 
Rev. H. C. S., pastor of the———church, is an 
adept in the use of the rifle, and in the shooting 
season enjoys many a quiet day in the woods, 
shooting on the ‘wing,’ and rarely returns with- 
out some testimony to his skill in that direction, as 
the * bulge’ of the handsome game bag thrown 
jauntily over his shoulder, attests. He had a fine 
opportunity to enjoy good sport during a short sea- 
son of rest among the Adirondacks last summer, 
in the vicinity of Lake Placid.” 

Several other leading clergymen of Albany are 
mentioned as among those who have enjoyed the 
crack of the rifle during the past summer. It 
seems to us that we have read somewhere some- 
thing like this (and we would suggest it to these 
Albany clergymen as a good text to preach from 
to their Sunday-schools), ‘‘ Not one sparrow is for- 
gotten before God.” 
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Watering Animals. 


A METHOD WHICH IS CONSIDERED PERFECT BY ITS 
ORIGINATOR. 

I have a heavy spring on a little rise of land 
thirty-five rods from my lane, that kept nearly an 
acre like a khog. I duga ditch and laid in a gas 
piping (half-inch) and run it into a large trough 
that has a waste pipe that runs into a tile drain ; it 
runs winter and summer. I placed the trough be- 
side a straight rail fence in the lane, convenient to 
the pasture field. I find the cattle do much better 
than when they had to come to the barnyard or 
drink out of a mud hole. My watering place cost 
me about fifty dollars, and I would not take one 
thousand dollars for it if I could not replace it. A 
number of my neighbors came to see it, and went 
home and did likewise. There are very few farm- 
ers who could not have one like it in some con- 
venient place on the farm. 

— Correspondent Country Gentleman. 


The Leak in the Dike. 


A STORY OF HOLLAND. 


q@ HE good dame looked from her cottage, 
At the close of the pleasant day, 

And cheerily called to her little son, 
Outside the door at play : 

“Come, Peter, come! I want you to go, 
While there is light to see, 

To the hut of the blind old man who lives 
Across the dike, for me; 

And take these cakes I made for him — 
They are hot and smoking yet 

You have time enough to go and come 
Before the sun is set.” 


Then the good wife turned to her labor, 
Humming a simple song, 
And thought of her husband, working hard 
At the sluices, all day long; 
And set the turf a-blazing, 
And brought the coarse, black bread, 
That he might find a fire at night, 
And find the table spread. 


And Peter left the brother 
With whom all day he’d played, 

And the sister who had watched their sports, 
In the willow’s tender shade ; 

And told them they’d see him back before 
They saw a star in sight— 

Though he wouldn’t be afraid to go 
In the very darkest night. 


For he was a brave, bright fellow, 
With eye and conscience clear ; 
He could do whatever a boy might do, 
And he had not learned to fear. 
Why, he wouldn’t have robbed a bird’s nest, 
Nor brought a stork to harm, 
Though never a law in Holland 
Had stood to stay his arm! 


And now, with his face all glowing, 
And eyes as bright as the day, 

With the thoughts of his pleasant errand, 
He trudged along the way ; 

And soon his joyous prattle 
Made glad a lonesome place—- 

Alas! ifonly the blind old man 
Could have seen that happy face— 

Yet he somehow caught the brightness 
Which his voice and presence lent; 

And he felt the sunshine come and go 
As Peter came and went. 


And now, as the day was sinking, 
And the winds began to rise, 
The mother looked from her door again, 
Shading her anxious eyes, 
And saw the shadows deepen, 
And the birds totheir homes come back ; 
But never a sign of Peter 
Along the level track. 
But she said: ‘* He will come at morning, 
So I need not fret or grieve— ; 
Though itisn’t like my boy at all, 
To stay without my leave.” 


And where was the child delaying ? 
On the homeward way was he, 
And across the dike while the sun was up 
An hour above the sea. 
He was stopping now to gather flowers, 
Now listening to the sound, 
As the angry waters dashed themselves 
Against their narrow bound. 
“Ah! well for us,” said Peter, 
‘That the gates are good and strong, 
And my father tends them carefully, 
Or they would not hold you long! 
You're a wicked sea,” said Peter ; 
know why you fret and chafe ; 
You would like to spoil our lands and homes ; 
jut our sluices keep you safe!” 


But hark! Through the noise of waters, 
Comes a low, clear, trickling sound; 

And the child’s face pales with terror, 
And his blossoms drop to the ground: 

He is up the bank in a moment, 
And stealing through the sand 

He sees a stream, not yet so large 
As his slender, childish hand. 

Lis a leak inthe dike! He is buta boy, 
Unused to fearful scenes ; 

But young as he is he has learned to know 
The dreadful thing that means. 

A leak in the dike! The stoutest heart 
Grows faint that ery to hear; 

And the bravest man in all the land 
Turns white with mortal fear. 

For he knows the smallest leak may grow 
Toa flood in asingle night; 

And he knows the strength of the cruel sea, 
When loosed in its angry might. 


And the boy? He has seen the danger, 
And, shouting a wild alarm, 

He forces back the weight of the sea 
With the strength of his single arm! 

He listens for the joyful sound 
Of a footstep passing nigh, 

And lays his ear to the ground to catch 
The answer to his cry ; 

And he hears the rough wind blowing, 
And the waters rise and fall, 

But never an answer comes to him, 
Save the echo of his call. 

He sees no hope, no succor ; 
His feeble voice is lost; 

Yet, what shall he do but watch and wait, 
Though he perish at his post. 


So, faintly calling and crying, 
Till the sun is under the sea, 

Crying and moaning till the stars 
Come out for company ; 

He thinks of his brother and sister, 
Asleep in their safe, warm bed; 

He thinks of his father and mother, 
Of himself as dying—and dead; 

And of how, when the night is over, 
They must come and find him at last; 

But he never thinks he can leave the place 
Where duty holds him fast. 


The good dame in the cottage 
Is up and astir with the light, 

For the thought of her little Peter 
Has been with her all night. 

And now she watches the pathway, 
As yester-eve she had done; 

But what does she see, so strange and black 
Against the rising sun? 

Her neighbors are bearing between them 
Something, straight to her door; 

Her child is coming home, but not 
As he ever came before. 


“He is dead!” she cries; “my darling!” 
And the startled father hears, 

And comes and looks the way she looks, 
And fears the thing she fears; 

Till the glad shout from the bearers 
Thrills the stricken man and wife— 


“Give thanks; for yourson has saved our land 


” 


And God has saved his life! 
So there inthe morning sunshine 
They knelt about the boy, 
And every head was bared and bent 
In tearful, reverent joy. 
*Tis many a year since then; but still 
When the sea roars like a flood, 
Their boys are taught what a boy can do, 
Who is brave, and true, and good. 
For every man in that country 
Takes his son by the hand, 
And tells him of little Peter 
Whose courage saved the land. 
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‘They have many a valiant hero 
Remembered through the years ; 
But never one whose name so oft 
Is named with loving tears. 
And his deed shall be sung by the cradle, 
And told the child on the knee, 
So long as the dikes of Holland 
Divide the land from the sea. 
— Phebe Cary. 


Why She Refused.” 

You say you went to the party, last night, and 
you saw Mrs. Smith, an old friend, whom you had 
not seen since she and your sister were at school 
together. You had a very pleasant talk until sup- 
per, when _ gave her your arm and took her to 
supper. When some one came along with a few 
glasses of wine on a waiter and offered her a glass, 
you saw her shudder as she said: ‘* No!” and you 
wonder why Mrs. Smith—who didn’t use to be so 

articular about such things—not only refused but 
shuddered when she said ** No!” You cannot tell 
why? 

Ican tell you. You went on with your talk, and 
alittle flirtation, did you? I won’t say you didn't. 
Shewas very gay, and she seemed very glad to for- 

et herself, did she? Very well; I am very glad 
that you gave her that hour of the evening. I 
can tell you where she went after the party was 
over. 

She went home—the latest person from the 
arty. She was glad it was late; for her husband 
ad not come home. She sat and read for an hour, 

and her husband did not come. She wrote for an 
hour, and her husband did not come. She sat at 
the piano for an hour, but he did not come. 

At length, between three and four o’clock, there 
was a noise at the door, and two policemen held 
him in their arms. She knows them both well by 
this time. It happens so often that she knows 
every policeman on the beat. They bade her good 
night. She had locked her child’s room, that he 
might not abuse him. She took the abuse as he 
flung himself on the bed. She dragged off his 
neck-cloth and coat, and sat there until he should 
fall into a stupid sleep. 

She is the woman who refused the glass of wine 
with a shudder. You thought she was gay and 
bright. I know her story because I am her min- 
ister. They have a sort of skeleton in the closet, 
which we are permitted to see and you are not. 
And, when we see that skeleton, do you wonder 
that we sometimes say pretty sharp things about 
moderate drinking, and the temptations offered at 
parties ? 


— Rev. E. E. Hale, in Public Good. 
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An Unpleasant Experience. 

We were making a journey by rail. The seat 
was easy, the car comfortable, the scenery beauti- 
ful, and we anticipated a delightful trip. Just op- 
posite to us sat a gentleman, neatly dressed. We 
soon discovered that he had a sweet morsel in his 
mouth. How he rolled it under his tongue! At 
first we thought it might possibly be a sugar lump, 
but soon he began spitting. My! how he squirted 
and spurted and spattered over every thing within 
reach! Soon the floor around him was a perfect 
mag of tobacco spit, from which a dog would 

ave turned with disgust. A little later he took 
from his mouth a large quid, and threw it upon 
the floor, where everybody passing could view it 
to their full satisfaction. We were never more 
disgusted in our life. The whole affair made a 
three-fold impression on us. First, it nearly 
made us sick; secondly, it made us wish that fo- 
bacco chewers, as well as tobacco smokers, were re- 
quired to ride in the forward car; thirdly, it 
aroused our indignation that a man of common 
decency should perpetrate such an outrage upon 
the other passengers. And yet how often is this 
done! Seldom have we made a journey by rail 
without something of a similar experience. We 
abhor tobacco chewing. It is filthy, disgusting, 
expensive, and injurious. And yet hundreds and 
theusands of boys are forming the same vile habit. 


What makes it worse, they are following, in many 
cases, the example of their fathers, their teacher, 
or even their pastor. — The Methodist. 
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They Feel No Pain. 


PROGRESSIVE BUTCHERS OF TO-DAY 
KILL. 


WOW THE 


There are few who can not remember “ hog 
killing day” on the farm a decade or soago. How 
the old husbandman would take his old butcher 
knives from the pork barrel and kindling box and 
whet them up for the eventful day! They were 
butcher knives and appropriately named. Every 
body can recollect how grandmother had to look 
up all of the old case-knives to scrape off the bris- 
tles with; and then, when the eventful day would 
come, a half-dozen of the neighbors, with clubs as 
big as aman’s arm, would be on hand to chase and 
knock down the unfortunate swine. In those days 
the hog was stuck with the old rusty knife, and 
given a half hour to suffer, bleed pons fF Then 
to butcher a half-dozen hogs was a big day’s 
work. 

Most people can also remember how beef cattle 
were slaughtered: led out into the barn lot that 
the other stock might see the execution, and it 
was either knocked in the head with an axe or 
club until it was stunned enough to fall, or else it 
was fired full of shot from some old gun that 
would scarcely kill a squirrel, when its throat 
would be cut that it might bleed to death. This 
sort of a performance would usually take the af- 
ternoon, and was never accomplished in less than 
an hour. Sheep and other animals were butchered 
in much the same awkward and brutal manner. 

It is gratifying to know that the improvement 
time has wrought has in a great degree wiped out 
the farmer’s barbarous treatment. 

In order to obtain as near an accurate statement 
as possible as to how far the advance in this direc- 
tion had extended, the writer asked Mr. F. W. 
Luley, who was recently here in attendance upon 
the National Butchers’ Association, if butchers 
made it an object to kill their meat animals with 
as little pain as possible. 

‘*We certainly do.” quickly responded the 
skilled cleaver wielder; ‘‘and more than that I 
can almost safely say that it is done without pain. 
This latter is especially true of cattle.” 

‘* What is the new process for killing cattle ?” 

‘There are two ways that it can be done with- 
out suffering. In this country, where they have 
the appliances, a number of bullocks are fastened 
in a row of small box stalls just large enough for 
them to stand in, with dimensions of about two 
and a half by eight feet. Then the butcher, who 
knows exactly where to cut, goes through, with a 
knife the shape of a dagger, only much larger, 
and with one stab severs the spinal cord, just back 
of the head, on the neck. The animal is instantly 
killed, and never knows what struck it.” 

‘*Ts one animal allowed to see another killed ?” 

‘*Under no circumstances. These stalls that I 
speak of are six feet high and are perfectly tight, 
so that all that kind of cruelty is avoided.” 

‘‘In this manner how rapidly are cattle butch- 
ered ?” 

‘*At the rate of about one per minute for each 
man ; sixty in ’an hour, if you wished.” 

How about hogs ? 

‘* They are killed and dressed more rapidly than 
any thing else. In first-class slaughter houses they 


are stretched up by the hind leg and fastened to a 
pulley that runs the length of the room, and are 
run along on that, the workmen being stationed a 
certain distance apart, and by the time a hog gets 
to the end (which only takes a minute) it is butch- 
ered, scalded, scraped, cleaned and cut up. The 
man that sticks them handles about six every min- 
ute, 360 an hour, or $,640 a day. In this way, you 
see, but little time for suffering is given.” 

‘* How are fowls killed ?” 

Turkeys have to be dressed with their heads 
on; but an expert can cut their throat from the in- 
side so that they will die in a very short time. 
Chickens are beheaded by machinery as fast as you 
could count. But there is less improvement in the 
butchering of fowls than any other that I know 
of.” 

‘*What kind of animals are killed with the least 
pain?” 

‘‘ Well, I should think that cattle are. They are 
killed instantly ; and I can’t see that there can ever 
be much improvement on the present process. In 
Germany they are killed in a different way, but 
about as rapidly and with as litle pain. There 
they are fastened in a stall, open in front, and the 
butcher goes along to their heads with a mall ard 
a sharp steel instrument that he drives througn 
their frontal bone and the brain with a single 
blow, causing ifistant death. Then, of course, 
they are bled by cutting the throat.” 

**T suppose there will be advancement in your 
business, will there not, Mr. Luley?” 

“Oh, yes. Like everything else, there is always 
something to learn. We will never be perfect; 
and yet we hope to keep pace with the world un- 
til every vestige of cruelty is driven from our 
business.” 

— Cincinnati Times-Star. 

At the Congress of the World's Societies P. C. 
A. we attended in Zurich, Switzerland, some years 
ago, this subject was discussed by some of the best 
veterinaries of Europe. The opinion which pre- 
vailed was that animals might have great pain af- 
ter severing the spinal cord as above described, 
and the better plan was to stun them by a blow on 
the head. We are glad to say that a large portion 
of the cattle slaughtered in Massachusetts are now 
stunned and killed instantly by a single bullet in 
the head, fired at the place represented in the 
above cut. 


Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 


SAT in heaven, and heard its music play. 
There was no time—years were as moments gone. 
There was no space. Forever linked in one, 
By tidal song, the near and far-away. 
No words articulate those sounds convey ; 
And yet I knew the Hymn of Joy begun, 
Whose faintest pulsings can with bliss o’er-run 
The weariest sou!, upon:the darkest day. 
What seraph from the deep rose-heart of heaven, 
Where Sorrow’s very being is unknown, 
His harp to gladness tuned, without alloy ? 
O wonder, none! A man, poor, sad. alone, 
And deaf to outward harmonies, has given 
The universe this heritage of joy ! 


— The Independent. 


How to Tell a Girl’s Age. 


Girls of a marriageable age do not like to tell 
how old they are; but you can find out by follow- 
ing the subjoined instructions, the young lady do- 
ing the figuring. Tell her to put down the num- 
ber of the month in which she was born; then to 
multiply it by 2; then to add five; then to multi- 
ply by 50; then to add her age; then to subtract 
365; then to add 115; then tell her to tell you the 
amount she has left. The two figures to the right 
will denote her age, and the remainder the month 
of her birth. For example, the amount is 822; 
she is 22 years old, and was born in the eighth 
month (August). Try it. Patent applied for, and 
insurance against broomsticks furnished on appli- 
cation. 

— Chester (Pa.) Local News. 


-- 
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It Took Nerve. Officers of the Society. Receipts at the Society’s Offices in August, 
There was once a time when Senator Vest, of President. FINES, 
Missouri, said grace before meat; and once, dur- Grorce T. ANGELL, Boston, From Fustices’ Courts.—Warren, $3; Hyde Park, $3; Ded 


ing that time, he stopped at a house notorious for 
its bad table. When Mr. Vest (he wasn’t a sena- 
tor then) sat down to eat, the spread almost inau- 

rated a coup de ’etat in his stomach; but it was 
that or nothing, and he began. 

**Ahem!” coughed the lady. 
Vest, don’t you ask a blessing ? ” 

‘*Ma’am?” responded the gentleman, with a 
look in his face like an interrogation point suffer- 
ing from sea-sickness. 

**Don’t you always ask the Lord to bless the 
food before you eat it?” 

‘*No, ma’am, not always,” and he looked over 
the table. ‘‘I suppose the Lord could bless this 
if he wanted to; but I can’t ask him to do it.” 


“Ahem! Mr. 


Song of the Sky-Lark. 

It is said the larks of Scotland are the sweetest 
singing birds of earth. No piece of mechanism 
that man has ever made has the soft, sweet, glori- 
ous music in it that the lark’s throat has. When 
the farmers of Scotland walk out early in the 
morning they flush the larks from the grass, and 
as they rise they sing, and as they sing they circle 
and higher and higher they go, circling as they 
sing, until at last the notes of their voices die out 
in the sweetest strains that earth ever listened to. 

— Exchange. 
The Sky-Lark. 
x IRD of the wilderness, 


Blithesome and cumberless, 
Sweet be thy matin o’er moorland and lea! 
Emblem of happiness, 
Blest is thy dwelling-place,— 
Oh, to abide in the desert with thee! 


Wild is the day and loud, 
Far in the downy cloud, 
Love gives it energy, love gave it birth. 
Where, on thy dewy wing, 
Where art thou journeying ? 
Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth. 


O’er fell and mountain sheen, 
O’er moor and mountain green, 
O’er the red streamer that heralds the day ; 
Over the cloudlet dim, 
Over the rainbow’s rim, 
Musical cherub, soar, singing away ! 


Then, when the gloaming comes, 
Low in the heather blooms, 
Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be! 
Emblem of happiness, 
Blest is thy dwelling-place,— 
Oh, to abide in the desert with thee! 
— James Hogg. 


Write Plainly. 

A young lad, who was a pupil at Rugby school, 
was noted for his bad penmanship. When his 
teachers remonstrated, he replied: ‘*‘ Many men of 
genius have written worse scrawls than I do. It 
is not worth while to worry about so trivial a 
fault.” 

Ten years later, this lad was an officer in the 
English army, doing service in the Crimean war. 
An order he copied for transmission was so illeg- 
ible that it was given incorrectly to the troops, 
and the result was the loss of many brave men. 

— Exchange. 
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Good-bye is the contraction of ‘‘ God be with 
you.” When you say Good-bye you always say 
be with you.” 


When you retire to bed, think over what you 
have been doing during the day. 


Vice-Presidents. 


‘ His Excellency the Governor and one hundred others through the 
tate. 


Directors. 


Henry B. Hill, 
. Boyle O'Reilly, 


George T. Angell, 
Mrs. Wm. Appleton, 
George Noyes, Nathan Appleton, 
Dr. D. D. Slade, Mrs. R. T. Paine, 
Russell Sturgis, Jr., Miss Alice Russell, 
Henry S. Russell, Thomas W. Bicknell, 
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G. J. F. Bryant, Augustus Hemenway, 
Samuel E, Sawyer, Benjamin P. Ware, 
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Mrs. Samuel C. Cobb, Charles F. Donnelly, 


+ Murray Forbes, 


Mrs. Henry K. Horton, 
aniel Needham, 


J. Frank Wadleigh. 
Secretary,—Joseph L. Stevens. 
Treasurer,—Charles Fairchild. 

Finance Committee,—J. Murray Forbes, George Noyes, Mrs. 
William Appleton, Daniel Needham. 

Committee on Legislation, Transportation and Slaughtering, 
—Thomas W. Bicknell, Mrs. William Appleton, J. Murray Forbes, 
Au, Henry B. Hill, Miss Florence Lyman, Dr. 

. D. Slade. 

On Officers and Prosecutions,—Samuel E. Sawyer, Henry B. 
Hill, George Noyes, Benjamin P. Ware. 


On Humane Education, Publications and Prizes,—George 
Noyes, Mrs. William Appleton, Nathan Appleton, Thomas W. 
Bicknell, Mrs. Samuel C. Cobb, J. Boyle O’ Reilly. 


Trustees of Permanent Fund,—Samuel E. Sawyer, Samuel C. 
Cobb, George T. Angell. 


Axuditors,—Samuel E. Sawyer, William H. Baldwin. 
Counsellor,—William Minot, Jr. 


Prosecuting Agents at Boston Offices,—Charles A. Currier, 
Thomas Langlan, Lemuel B. Burrill. 


Clerk at Society's Office,—Francis S. Dyer. 


The Society has about 500 agents throughout the State who 
report quarterly. 
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Cases Reported at Office in September. 

For beating, 16; overworking and overloading, 4: overdriving, 4; 
driving when lame or galled, 55; non-feeding and non-sheltering, 
7; abandoning, 1; torturing, diseased, 9; 
general cruelty, 36. 

Total, r40. 

Disposed of as follows, viz: Remedied without prosecution, 44: 
warnings issued, 50; not found, 7; not substantiated, 26; anony- 
mous, 5; prosecuted, 8; convicted, 7. 

Animals taken from work, 23; horses and other animals killed, 79. 


8; driving when 


By Country AGEnts, THirD QuARTER, 1886. 

For beating, 35; overloading, 39; overdriving, 37; driving when 
lame or galled, 240; driving when diseased, 51; non-feeding and 
non-sheltering, 15; torturing, 25; abandoning, 8; 
178. 

Total, 628. 

Disposed of as follows, viz: Remedied without prosecution, 565; 
not substantiated, 27; prosecuted, 36; convicted, 34. 

Animals taken from work, 96; killed, 72. 


general crue]ty, 


Publications Received From Kindred Societies. 

Animal World, London, England. 

Band of Mercy and Humane Educator, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Humane Educator, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Humane Journal, Chicago, Ill. 

Humane Record, St. Louis, Mo. 

Our Animal Friends, New York, N. Y. 

Zoophilist, London, England. 

Androclus, Dresden, Germany. 

Animals’ Friend, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Animals’ Friend, Vienna, Austria. 

German P. A. Journal “ Ibis,” Berlin, Prussia. 

Rhenish-Westphalian P. A. Journal, Cologne, Germany. 

Swiss P. A. Journal, Zurich, Switzerland. 

Zoophilist, Naples, Italy. 

Chicago, Ill. Sixteenth Annual Report of Illinois Hu- 
mane Society, for 1885-6. 

Providence, R.I. Sixteenth Annual Report of Rhode 
Island Society, for 1885-6. ? 

Sawbridgeworth, England. Report of the Sawbridge- 
worth Band of Mercy. 

Calcutta, India. Annual Report of the Calcutta Society 
P. C. A., for 1885. 

Dublin, Ireland. Annual Report of the Dublin Society 
P. C. A., for 1885. 

Report to the International Congress at Vienna, in 1883, 
on the Decrease of Birds, and the Way to Prevent it. 


ham, $5. 

Police Courts.—Brookline, (2 cases,)$11; Chelsea, $5. 
District Courts.—Woburn, $20; Malden $15. [Both paid atjail,} 
Municipal Court.—Roxbury, $10. 

Witness Fees, $7.75. 

Total $83.75. 

MEMBERS AND Donors. 

“H. T. H.,” $25; Mrs. Joshua Stetson, $20; Mrs. C. P. Curtis, 
$5; F.N. Perkins, $2; Helen Willard, $2; Annie L. Clapp, $1; 
James Scott, $1. 

Total, $56.00. 

SUBSCRIBERS. 

A. V. Lynde, $5; Mrs Maria Blackburn, $2.75; H. E. Steven. 
son, $2; Misses Pedder, $2; Mrs. P. R. Gifford, $1; W. T. Shana. 
han, $c; Mrs. D. K. Stetson, $1. 


Firry Cents Eacu. 
Mrs. H. M. Castel, Sophia Knight, Jacob S, Williams, Mary J, 
Carr, H. E. Pellow. 
Total, $17.25. 
OTHER Sums. 
Interest, $235.00; publications sold, $24.27. 
Total receipts, $416.27. 


Prices of Humane Publications. 
The following publications can be obtained at 


our offices at cost prices, which does not include 
postage. 


“Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” 

by Geo. T. Angell, at 2 cents for the whole 

twelve bound together, or $2.00 per 100 
“Care of Horses,” 45 
“Cattle Transportation,” by Geo. T. Angell, 1.10 “ 
“Protection of Animals,” by Geo. T. Angell, 1.50 “ 
Five Questions Answered,” by G. T. Angell, .50 “ 


“The Check Rein,” by G. T. Angell, 60 
“Band of Mercy Information,” by Geo. T. 

Angell, 1.00 
“ How to Kilt Animals Humanely,” by Dr. 

D. D. Slade, 1.00 « 
“Selections from Longfellow,” 3.00 
‘* Bible Lessons for Bands of Mercy,” 45 
“Service of Mercy,” selections from Script- 

ure, etc. 65 
“Band of Mercy History,” by Rev. T. Tim- 

mins, 12.50 “ 
Fifty-two ‘Band of Mercy” Songs and 

Hymns, book form, 2c. each. 
“ Band of Mercy Register,” 8 cents. 
Cards of Membership,” 2 cents each. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers at 
the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 


MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


TERMS: 


Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies and below ten, 
45 cents; for ten and below twenty-five copies, 40 cents; for twenty- 
five and below fifty, 35 cents; for fifty and below one hundred, 
cents; and for one hundred and more copies, as now, 25 cents > 
in advance. Postagefree to all parts of the United States. 


BaP Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may be sent to the 
Editor, Goddard Building, 19 Milk Street, cor. Hawley, Boston. 


Rates oF Sociery MEMBERSHIP: 


Active Life, - - - $10000] Associate Annual, - - 
Associate Life, - - - 5000|/Children’s, - - = 
Active Annual, - - - 1000] Branch,- - - - = 


All members receive Our Dums ANIMALS free, and all publica- 
tions of the Society. 
OFFICES OF THE SOCIETY: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston. 


Coburn Bros., Printers, 114 Washington St., Boston. 
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